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EDITORIAL 


In the speech in which he introduced the new Education 
Bill, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher remarked that it did not deal with a 
number of special questions, “‘ which must be the matter of 
another measure.’’ One of these questions was “ libraries,” 
and we are now definitely face to face with the fact that 
the Board of Education are of opinion that libraries are 
within their purview. The report of the speech as it appears 
in The Times is not conclusive upon the point. ‘“‘ Libraries,” 
as an auxiliary of education, may connote in the Minister's 
mind the mere provision of libraries in schools and teaching 
institutions generally. If that is so there is no particular 
reason for alarm, so long as the authorities recognize that 
even the management of school libraries is a matter for 
librarians rather than for teachers. 


* * * 


It is by no means certain, however, that this simple 
view of the term is meant ; and, indeed, the noticn is generally 
current that it is intended to deal with the municipal library 
system. We are therefore to be prepared for a measure of 
the most radical consequences for the profession ; a measure 
which must involve complete change in the method of securing 
our income and in disbursing it ; a method which may involve 
Government grants and therefore Government inspection, 
which foreshadows a codifying of library administration ; and, 
ultimately, the subordination of the librarian as a professional 
man to a man cf no profession—the clerk to the education 
committee. These are merely possibilities, and we must 
consider as carefully as possible whether they are counter- 
balanced by any real or supposed public advantages. 


* * * 


The case for the “ Board of Education view ’’—supposing 
it to exist—is made in a sympathetic but narrow and 
inadequate leading article in The Atheneum for August. We 
appreciate the Editor’s desire to forward the mission of public 
libraries, but we would plead for a clearer view of what that 
mission is. The article submits that librarians are now one of 
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the best-equipped bodies of public servants, but that their 
work is rendered inadequate, or even nugatory, by the parsi- 
monious policy towards libraries followed by those who now 
control them ; that libraries are a necessity of education, and 
will be even more sc when the school age is raised, and com- 
pulsory continuation education becomes law; that the acknow- 
ledged fact that they have a recreative purpose does not 
invalidate the fact that their primary purpose is education; 
that it is merely logic to require the co-ordination of all educa- 
tional agencies ; that Government grants are necessary, and 
these involve inspection ; and that the necessary consequence 
is that ultimately the one autherity, the Board of Education, 
must contro] both schools and libraries. 


x * * 


To many a librarian labouring under financial restrictions 
the prospect offered is an attractive one ; and there are others 
who see advantages in standard systems of classification, 
cataloguing, issue methods, &c., which might be expected to 
flow from such a unification of libraries. There would not be 
the yearly appalling prospect of an income reduced to vanishing 
point at the caprice of an indifferent or hostile local authority. 
There might be increased salaries, seeing that the salaries 
of educational workers have increased at least 40 per cent. 
since the passing of the last Act. The adoption of the Libraries 
Acts would probably become compulsory uponevery locality. 
These are advantages that we will not gainsay. What are 
the objections ? 

* * * 


They consist in the nature of the library, which offers 
something fundamentally different from the school ; in the far 
too limited view which considers libraries to be educational 
and recreational institutions only, and neglects their other 
and equally important civic functions ; and in the record of 
education authorities, which is not roseate. The school is a 
place where the mechanical arts of learning are instilled 
into the young, and where whatever faculties youth may 
possess are set andsharpened. Its very essence is the imposition 
of a dominant mind upon a subject mind. The library does 
nothing resembling this. It simply places the records of the 
world before the man and says, ‘‘Choose.”” To that extent is it 
auxiliary to education. That however, is only one function 
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of libraries—the provision of books. A library system con- 
sists, or ought to consist, of newspaper room; periodical 
room ; reference library with local and municipal collections, 
commercial intelligence departments ; and finally a lending 
library. The educationist advocates seem to see only the 
last-named department, and almost every outside criticism 
of libraries is based upon its statistics. Have the newspaper, 
the railway timetable, and the commercial and municipal 
library any direct relation to education as The Atheneum 
understands it ? The answer is clearly in the negative. 


* * 


ln our view the absorption of libraries by the educational 
authorities would be disastrous because this absorption would 
mean complete subordination to predetermined schemes of 
education. It would become an entirely subsidiary part of 
the educational work. We have had clear evidence of this 
in the attitude of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council when appointing their librarian. The in- 
sulting salary of {120 yearly was offered, and one of the 
conditions was that the applicant must be a teacher. These 
facts show that education authorities have not yet gained an 
elementary idea either of the value or the purpose of librarian- 
ship. There is no evidence whatever that a more enlightened 
regard for it would prevail. Libraries would lose their general 
civic character and become merely glorified home-lesson 


establishments. 


All these matters are to come under discussion at the 
Annual Meeting of the Library Association next month. 
What we have said indicates, therefore, that the meeting will 
be by far the most important from every point of view that has 
been held for a generation. Absence from it would be inexcusa- 
ble on the part of library authorities and librarians. We are 
facing the crisis in the development of the public library 
movement, and we hope that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and those 
who are guiding public opinion at present will await that 
meeting as the expression of the opinion of the library world 
upon a subject upon which those who have managed libraries 
for the last seventy years should be considered competent to 
advise. 


The Index for Vol. XIX will be ready with the October Number. 
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THE COLLECTION OF WAR RECORDS. 
[By D. Ruys F.L.A.] 
(continued.) 


When preparing a library lecture last autumn on ‘“‘ Swansea 
Men in the War,”’ we came to certain decisions that enlarged the 
scope of our inquiry, as it stood at that time. These included the 
collecting of (1) photographs of officers and men, particularly those 
who had gained distinctions ; (2) original sketches and cartoons 
of war topics and scenes made by local newspaper artists, or, where 
these could not be obtained, reproductions of them ; (3) actual war- 
maps and sketches made at the front for military purposes by local 
officers ; (4) paintings of scenes, such as Mametz Wood, where 
local units had fought in France ; (5) collections of published war 
illustrations and cartoons, (a) territorial, such as the “ Souvenir ”’ 
of the Welsh Division, edited by Capt. T. E. Elias, and the later 
hospital-journal cartoons ; (6) general, including Raemaekers’ work, 
the drawings of Muirhead Bone, the various ‘“‘ Fragments,’’ of 
surpassing humour, by Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather, &c. 


In building up a collection of 75 original slides for the lecture 
referred to, we foraged in many fields, in order that the particular 
and territorial might not entirely submerge the material of a 
general character. Beginning with the stalwarts who had led the 
local recruiting, we traced—and illustrated by actual photographs 
and humorous sketches—the history of the new local battalion, 
from the original nucleus of a few footballers donning khaki on 
the field, through the various stages of equipment, training at 
home, Rhyl and Winchester, varied experiences in the trenches in 
France, and the great onslaught which thinned the ranks of the 
unit in July, 1916. There was a notable company of “ locals” 
dispersed among many regiments, who for various reasons deserved 
notice—among them the local V.C., who was carrying wounded 
Captain Haggard (a nephew of the novelist) through showers of 
lead, after he had given his last order, “‘ Stick it, Welsh!” 


Two outstanding cartoons hit off with great good humour 
the visits to the front or work in France of leading local editors ; 
another two perpetuated certain traditions which had already 
become semi-public—an uproarious Christmas scene in a trench, 
named after a local street, in which the attraction was a consign- 
ment of Swansea Pudding ; and a dramatic representation of a 
local soldier, who is said to have gone out into No-Man's-Land 
and challenged with clenched fist the whole of the German Army ! 
Specially drawn for the lecture, photographed, and put into slide 
form, these items showed how rich was the field of possibility for 
unique record work. 
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The wealth of war-humour did not end here. The best work 
of a galaxy of great artists, who must remain un-named, was put 
on the screen, to the evident enjoyment of the audience. (As a 
part of library lecture-work, this is a field which will repay further 
expansion.) 

There remained the general field of war-biography ; but we 
confined the area on this occasion to notable county and territorial 
examples. Some varia, however, could not be omitted. These 
included the guardsman-poet, Captain Colwyn Philipps, elder son 
of Lord St. Davids, who fell near Ypres in May, 1915 ; Thomas 
Macdonagh, M.A., another devotee of the muse, and a martyr of 
the tragic rebellion in Ireland ; and Malcolm Blane, a scholar of 
Oxford, and one of Caledonia’s most promising sons, whom we had 
biographed in a tiny brochure after the battle of Loos. This 
collection of originals, negatives, and slides—made for us at a very 
low cost, or gratis, by various photographers, professional and 
amateur, in this town—with the very varied material which the slides 
helped to illustrate, grouped conveniently for a local purpose, 
and as a precedent for future work, the three divisions into which we 
ranged our collection at the outset. (The Committee who formed 
and financed the Swansea Battalion gave readily a contribution 
towards the expenses incurred in collecting the material.) 


The purely illustrative side of war activity in this country, 
and elsewhere, embraces a very extensive field :—(1) The various 
types of works, of all dimensions, where instruments and fodder for 
war are produced ; (2) the finished article, such as cannon of all 
calibres, shells, mortars, grenades, rifles ; head-gear in steel, gas- 
masks for man and beast, body shields; (3) types of warriors, 
English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, Belgian, French, Portuguese, 
Russian, Serbian, Montenegrin, and Greek ; Australian, Canadian, 
New Zealand, South African, American, &c. ; with particular repre- 
sentations of regimental survivals, such as the goat of one and the 
“flash” of another ; (4) Navy: the many types of ships of war, 
training, and training centres, the “‘ black squad,” mine-sweepers 
and patrols, sea-scouts; (5) aerial work: wireless installations, 
training (local and other), flying corps, naval and military, training 
of mechanics and pilots ; (6) workers in uniform : munition girls, 
police women, tramway, railway, and craft women of all types—at 
bench, plough, and milk-cart, girls at banks and offices ; (7) Military 
police and dock sentries; (8) Voluntary service corps, special 
police, V.T.C., and others ; (9) Y.M.C.A. and Church Army institu- 
tions in the war area, and elsewhere; chaplains and their work ; 
(10) Ambulance work : military hospitals, convalescent hospitals 
in public buildings and private mansions, nurses and their patients ; 
the Red Cross and other local aid detachments ; (11) Food problem 
activities : sugar queues in large towns, women rushing potato carts, 
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policemen as price fixers between dealer and crowd, allotment 
workers—whole families “ going back to the land.”’ Schoolboy 
cultivators ; (t2) Humour in tragedy: nurses, with convalescents 
in light blue, taking joy rides; the ex-labourer recuperating in the 
grounds of a peer of the realm, or taking his salad at the hands of 
a duchess ; the “‘ reverend gentleman”’ replacing the village postman 
or doing the rounds of the milkman; the multi-millionaire making 
gas-masks ; an heiress accompanying a leg-less ex-Atkins to the 
altar; blinded men being taught new occupations; the merriest 
man in the party, a hero of the battle of -—, self-propelled on wheels. 


Complete films, illustrating the training, etc., of certain 
regiments, are in existence. Those of a local character should be 
purchased by the municipality and carefully kept. 

In the front windows of certain business houses and newspaper 
offices there have been exhibited during the last three years actual 
war trophies—from bullet-bored bibles to German helmets— 
which were sent home from many fields. Such a collection should 
be procured, by purchase or gift, for every town, and where possible 
for the museum-cabinet of every village school. War-worn 
ordnance and other material in heavy metal, captured from the 
enemy, will probably be released for the use of municipal museums 
in increasing quantities when the roar of cannon is over. The 
public squares will claim the heaviest of them, but smaller cannon of 
various calibres and the many types of weapons and projectiles, 
enemy and other, should be housed in a valhalla of trophies set 
apart for the purpose. 

Whatever form the final allocation of these things may take— 
for the arrangement will depend on the size of the town, the public 
spirit of its inhabitants, and the funds at their disposal—it is 
important that libraries, galleries, and museums, or, where none 
such exist, the local war-charity organization, should proceed forth- 
with to pick up the threads of record, by purchase or gift, and 
house them securely for the time being. So varied in character 
and so far-reaching are the war activities, that even the smaller 
country villages will in due time, when the canvass and the search is 
over, find themselves possessed of diverse and valuable mementoes 
which they will be proud to dedicate to the memory of those 
who have fallen in the war. 


In towns which already possess a public library, an art gallery, 
and a museum, possibly the literary, pictorial and trophy material 
will be allocated respectively to these separate institutions. To 
serve any real purpose the pictures should be grouped, framed, 
and hung where the public may inspect them ; the trophies should 
be classified and exposed to view ; but the literary material demands 
varied treatment, and ultimately there will be enough of it to fill a 
good-sized room. 
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Close classification should be adopted in all cases ; and bound 
volumes, whether of mounted items or pamphlets, should be 
carefully indexed. 


Sets of naval, regimental, trench and hospital journals, and 
everything else in series or pamphlet form should be put into strong 
bindings. Fugitive material, cuttings, leaflets, letters, envelopes, 
issues of paper money, and even small flags, map and photo cards, 
may be neatly preserved on mounts and afterwards bound. 


A card record of men engaged in the various war-services 
compiled from rolls of honour, parish magazines, newspaper 
summaries and the special municipal census, should be kept in 
every public library ; and as a permanent Municipal Record, in 
two or more copies, the list deserves to be transferred on to vellum 
sheets, and, after adding full biographical particulars, bound 
sumptuously and lettered in gold. The soldier-portraits already 
collected and filed by surname in cabinets should ultimately be 
arranged in the form of a Municipal Album, a suitable companion 
to the record. 


Section maps, recruiting, charity, war-loan, food and other 
mural announcements should be kept on rollers or in special map- 
cabinets. Collections of soldiers’ letters, written without margins 
and otherwise unsuitable for mounting and binding, should be 
indexed by name of writer and place described, neatly enveloped, 
and preserved in pamphlet boxes. : 


Many of these items will appear paltry to those who think in 
thousands of acres; but we may be well assured that detailed 
records of the great struggle and collections of its flotsam and 
jetsam will be a source of increasing interest and educational value 
to succeeding generations of the human race, just as the scraps of 
record of the Napoleonic era are treasured by the historians of our 
own time. For, the standpoint of posterity—whether or not this 
is the final Armageddon—will be that of the astonished observer, 
such as is pictured by the figures of Nelson and Drake in Dudley 
Clark’s ‘‘ Called Up ” :— 

What seest thou, Sir Francis ?—Strange things I see appearing ! 
What hearest thou, Sir Francis >—Strange sounds I do be hearing ! 
They are fighting in the heavens ; they’re at war beneath the sea 
Ay, their ways are mighty different from the ways 0’ you and me ! 


The activities we have outlined may be briefly summarized : 
RECORD IN PROSE AND POETRY. 


Biographical paragraphs from newspapers, &c. 
An alphabetical register, or card record, of local men. 
A record of the establishment and history of new battalions. 
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A collection of war books, pamphlets, speeches, and reports. 

Recruiting and war songs in cutting, leaflet, and collected form. 

Hospital magazines ; trench, regimental, and divisional journals ; 
news-sheets printed on board H.M. ships of war. 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD. 


A collection of portraits, arranged by the alphabet—local, 
general, special. 

The history, in pictures and films, of local units; group and 
platoon photos ; inspections. 

Humour ; cartoons, local and general—including originals. 

War activities at home: works, munitions, workers in uniform 
(various types). 

Types of allied warriors ; Army, Navy and Air Service. 

Hospitals and hospital scenes. 

New departures in social life ; food-problem scenes ; “‘ back to 
the land movement. 

Maps marked with death-spots of prominent local men ; maps of 

articular battle-fields of local interest. 

Specially illustrated rolls of honour, local and regimental. 

A collection of lantern slides, embracing the above, or some of 
them 


MUSEUM. 


War trophies of all kinds ; mementoes and medals. 

Exhibits of the material of war in its many forms ; ordnance, 
weapons, projectiles ; gas apparatus and other new inven- 
tions ; military outfits ; helmets, boots, body-shields, gas- 
masks. Particular weapons, such as Indian knives, German 
bayonets, &c. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR COLLECTING. 


Executive : A committee elected by the local governing authority 
empowered to spend a certain sum in the purchase of 
material. (An occasional grant of £5 to {20 will suffice in 
most places.) 

Co-option of a number of prominent residents, representative of 
all classes and interests, as voluntary War-Record gatherers. 

Library, art gallery and museum officials to co-operate in the 
collection of all kinds of records and trophies. 

When the material gathered is finally allocated to one or more 
local institutions—the ideal arrangement, perhaps, would 
be a new centre, specially furnished—duplicates should be 
exchanged for wanted items (such as captured German 
articles) that may be obtained from other towns, or from 
the Central War Museum in London, 
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PAGES FROM A LIBRARY LIFE. 


II —CONDESCENSION—continued. 


We had two indefatigable annotators, one a retired doctor—we 
had an extended “ retired list ’—who proudly told me that he 
had demolished the arguments on theism of Balfour, of Bagehot on 
Physics and Politics, and of numerous other luminaries, all in the 
broad fair margins of our copies ; the other, an old stalwart, bearded 
barbarian of an Italian, whom I called Bombardini because he made 
vigorous exercise for gain at street corners on one of those huge 
circular brass trumpets that bandsmen carry wound, as it were, 
around their shoulders. The soul-stirring profundity of his “ Lost 
Chord ” is with me yet. He affected Bulwer Lytton, and returned 
his books with comments written in ink from end to end of the 
margins, comments which were not secretly hidden from us, but 
displayed to our astonished gaze in innocent triumph as embellish- 
ment of surpassing value to the text. I remember his intense and 
voluble indignation when he was told that his literary efforts, 
and his equally vain-glorious achievements as a book-repairer— 
unlimited stamp-edging was his method—must come to an end. 
But the most curious case of human psychology was a pious elderly 
lady who smuggled John Watson’s The Mind of the Master out of 
the library without having it charged. We missed the volume, 
but did not suspect her. Some months later I saw her busily 
examining the theology shelves, and when she had left I found there 
the missing volume from which all the library labels and stamps 
had been carefully removed. The evidences of their erasure were 
patent. It reminds one of the prisoner who when charged with 
stealing a number of bibles pleaded that he had done so “ in order 
to start a bible class.” 

My first public effort on behalf of my craft occurred when I was 
seventeen. A local debating society had asked my Chief to deliver 
an address on: “‘ Do Public Libraries increase Public Culture.” 
Either he could not, or would not, do it, and for some reason he 
handed on the task to me. Whereupon with some misgivings 
I wrote a brief history of the public library movement, and drew a 
roseate picture of our activities, and of the great influence we were 
exercising on the world in general. I was exceedingly well received, 
but to my astonishment I encountered a member of the audience 
who proved to be an objector—the only lay one I have ever met— 
to open-access. The inwardness of his objection was that he was 
librarian of the Sunday School ‘‘ down below ’’—the meeting was 
held at a church—and the youngsters had made chaos of his 
collection. 

It was about this time that I learned that there was a con- 
troversy amongst librarians upon this open shelf question. 


| 
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III.—QUIBBLINGS AND QUAKINGS. 


Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about ; but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


I am away from my books and papers at present, which 
perhaps is just as well, because in writing of my early impressions 
of the most ludicrous squabble in the history of public libraries 
I would rather refer to memory than to the enormous mass of 
literature which exists upon it. I first saw a library other than my 
own in a southern sea-port town. If memory serves me it was a 
dull red-brick building of not altogether inviting aspect, but it was 
at least more impressive than ours. I entered. The silence was 
somewhat chilling. A dark corridor led to the lending library. 
To my surprise I found it empty, and there seemed to be no reason 
why it should not be empty. ‘ Was this a library,” I asked 
myself ; “ this cold rectangular space without the least trace or 
suggestion of books, ramparted on three sides with what appeared 
to be a huge calculating or other mathematical machine with 
expanses of numbers in blue and red?’ At intervals were round- 
headed pigeon-holes, at which the absent-minded would probably 
jerk out, “ Thid return Exeter, please,’’ and would awaken to the 
fact that these were emission spaces for books, and not for railway 
tickets. Indeed, if one craned an inquisitive neck through one of 
the holes a distant glimpse of serried shelves in perfect precision 
could be caught. So it was a library after all. 


There was no library staff present, and I was too shy to rap 
the counter, introduce my insignificant self, and enquire the purpose 
of the calculating machine. I merely wandered round, making 
close survey of the strange contrivance, and discovered a small 
= with the words “‘ Cotgreave Indicator ’’ upon it. A further 
egend on the top informed the world that “ Red are In, Blue are 
Out” (or was it vice versa? To this day I cannot remember 
which colour indicates which state of things). My admiration 
increased ; it was most ingenious. These numbers, then, were 
accession numbers. But what did they convey to the reader’s 
mind ? On the unoccupied wall were slopes bearing a half-a-dozen 
well-thumbed copies of a catalogue, and, on the walls above, hand- 
written “ Lists of Recent Additions.” _I reflected : In our library 
we sometimes issued a thousand volumes in a day. If this were so 
here, what must be the mental state of the borrower waiting his 
turn to get a glimpse of one of those precious six catalogues ? 
“ But, perhaps,” I concluded, innocently, “‘ every borrower buys 
himself a copy of the catalogue, and either makes out a long, orderly 
list of the books he wants, or brings the catalogue with him in his 
pocket.”” I have not solved my juvenile doubt yet. 
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It will be seen that my experience was the converse of that of 
most library assistants. They, as a rule, begin in an indicator 
library, and by translation, or the metamorphosis of their own 
library, get their experience of the open-shelf system later. Every 
open-access assistant has the gravest respect for the indicator, 
the sort of respect we feel at hearing a speech in Sanskrit, as being 
something utterly strange and unfathomable— 

“* There was a door to which I found no key— 
There was a veil through which I might not see,” 


as a friend of mine once quoted in relation to it. 


Then one day to my astonishment I opened our own local 
Evergreen Guardian and found therein a long letter, signed by a 
London librarian, with some such title as ‘‘ The Wasteful Adminis- 
tration of Public Libraries.” It was most illuminating. Apparently 
there had risen in the world an immoral race of men, who, to increase 
their notoriety, reduce their own personal labour, and in some 
mysterious manner to add to their private incomes, had falsely 
abandoned the only civilised method of issuing books and had 
given libraries over to chaos, had made them training grounds for 
thieving, an art to which the general public as a whole was amazingly 
prone. I read it twice with increasing wonder. We were those 
culpably immoral persons ; our library was chaos; we were passively 
training thieves. It was a revelation. And all the time we had 
been unconscious of our iniquities. Further, we were losing books 
by the hundreds ; every borrower who entered our shelves took 
away a second, unauthorised volume in his pocket; and the 
borrowers wandered round the shelves while they were in the 
library in mute and utter bewilderment, mazed and crazed by the 
welter of books around them, the arrangement of which was 
beyond their comprehension. Surely we ought to sing Miserere, 
chase out the offending and bewildered public from our shelves, 
and straightway order a Cotgreave indicator. For, incidentally, 
our London correspondent mentioned the virtues of that brilliant 
bibliothecal machine, but truthfully assured our public that he 
wrote only in their interests and had no ulterior motive whatever 
in offering his delicate counsel. 


My Chief did not appreciate the altruism of the letter. From 
words he let fall I gathered that such letters were not uncommon. 
It was incredible to the unsophisticated junior. Either the writer 
of the letter was mentally deficient or he was advertising the 
indicator for personal gain ; that was my deduction. Now, twenty- 
five years later, we regard such letters as an unthinkable imperti- 
nence ; then ‘they were not uncommon.” I was thoroughly 
puzzled to find the connexion between a librarian’s personal 
character and his method of charging books; but the London 
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scribe was so confident that to err from the indicator was always 
accompanied by errancy from truth, honesty and the capital 
virtues, that my faith was sorely strained. 


One day my Chief entered the library with two othe: men. 
“J. D. Brown and ——,” the Sub-Librarian whispered to me. 
Brown was a short thin brown-bearded little man, with quiet, 
humorous blue-grey eyes; certainly not the impressive author of 
the Handbook of Library Appliances and the deviser of our remarkable 
classification that I had expected. He had none of that self- 
assertive manner that we involuntarily associate with men who 
“do things.” This, then, was the arch-culprit, the immoral 
creator of chaos, who not long before had introduced open-access 
into England. A Scot, too; his speech soon told me that. Our 
visitors did not take much notice of the staff at their entry ; they 
were engaged in conversation, light and bantering, and, sure 
enough, on the usual topic. His companion, with whom he seemed 
to be on the best of terms, was a sceptic and conservative. He 
pointed out that the books on the lowest shelves all round the room 
were dirty. I could have suggested a reason in the over-zealous 
use of the mop by the janitor in cleaning the plinth; but our 
visitor attributed it to the dirty feet of our borrowers, who, 
apparently, kicked the backs of books by way of pastime. I did 
not catch Brown’s reply, but it was brief and effective so far as I 
could judge, and chaffing in character. In fact, in all the years 
that I knew him Brown rarely argued with any heat by word of 
mouth. He had a pen, however, that it was well not to invoke 
against one’s foibles, as I learnt later for the good of my health and 
modesty. 


Brown's visit lasted a week or two, and almost daily he would 
come into the library, and would chat with us. Those were red- 
letter days, and I wish I could recall the conversations, and more 
expecially the jokes, with which he indulged his youthful audience ; 
for Brown was far better in quiet conversation than in any set 
speech—in which I think he was not particularly effective—or even 
in his manifold writings. One point I remember particularly, 
however. ‘It is remarkable,” he said, rolling the “r’s” re- 
markably, “ how little assistants read. I have scarcely met one 
who has read Smollett, Fielding, or the really great novelists. Why, 
when I was your age I had read them all.’’ In‘consequence of this 
great opinion I did read Smollett, and found astonishing things 
therein! But I still think there is some truth in the observation. 

Somehow, in meoting Brown I reached the heart of the whole 
foolish wrangle about the indicator and open-access. Before then 
I did not realize how few were the open-access libraries, and how 
isolated those who worked in them ; nor could I faintly imagine 
the virility and even viciousness with which the wrangle proceeded. 
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On one side stood Brown, the daring man who had opened his 
shelves to readers ; on the other side stood Cotgreave, who had his 
indicator to defend, and another doughty champion, Edward 
Foskett, of Camberwell, who was by way of being a poet, novelist 
and general scribe, and who loved controversy. The indicatorites 
were the more fertile in literature ; they attacked with long statis- 
tical circulars, letters to the papers, and pamphlets. Poor Foskett’s 
pamphlet Open Access Exposed is the most ludicrous example of 
vigorous denunciation that can be found in library literature, 
and I hope that Brown and Foskett, if they meet to-day in the 
Amaranthine Fields, find time to laugh over it together. Brown 
merely replied by occasional letters to The Library and other 
periodicals, but the simplicity of his case soon gained adherents, 
the principal being the late Thomas Greenwood, and one of the 
most vigorous, Mr. L. Stanley Jast, the young librarian of Peter- 
rough, then coming into prominence. 


But meanwhile the open-access men had only what they 
thought was a good case ; the indicator ruled the land. The Library 
Association, too, with remarkable vision, solemnly voted a resolu- 
tion recommending the indicator, and thereby established it almost 
impregnably in the affections of librarians. In spite of that, 
however, the revolutionary system grew slowly but surely, and at 
last the open-access librarians themselves published a pamphlet 
quietly setting out, with plans and illustrations, the results of their 
own experience. This stirred things up again. It was contrary to 
the whole current of official library opinion. The indicator men 
were shocked. A glance at a review in The Library Assistant 
shows their general attitude. The authors of Open Access Exposed, 
circulars 1-500, and the newspaper letters, solemnly averred that it 
was pernicious and unprofessional for any librarian to appeal to 
the lay public upon a matter which was a purely technical pro- 
fessional question! However, the pamphlet was much in demand, 
and soon ran out of print. 


The mention of The Library Assistant shows that the contro- 
versial virus even affected assistants. We took sides eagerly ; and 
I remember that when first I informed a strange library assistant 
that ours was an open-access library he rolled his eyes vertically 
in dismay and began to argue. It was a practical issue for assis- 
tants ; the question could not be discussed without volcanic feeling. 
Open-access assistants could never hope for appointments in 
indicator libraries ; and, to a smaller extent, the converse was also 
true. 

“‘ Librarians are an enthusiastic set,’ remarked a professional 
man, not a librarian, once ; “ I’ve never heard so spirited a dis- 
cussion as this on open-access. What is open-access, and is it 
really of such importance ? ” 
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Now that the heat and dust of the controversy have died 
away, we can ask ourselves that question. Stripped of extraneous 
suggestions, of questions of personal proprietorship or profit— 
and these possibly stimulated one side in the affray—the question 
remains :—Is it in the public interest to admit readers to the 
shelves to choose their own books, or should they choose them 
from the lists in a catalogue ? It is quite an impersonal problem, 
and one that every librarian may now settle for himself by practical 
comparisons. We have even ceased to argue the matter ; and when 
at the Liverpool Conference of the Library Association, Mr. G. T. 
Shaw read a paper discussing the relative merits of the indicator 
and open-access systems of issue, we regarded it as an effort in 
humour. It is simply astounding, it is even humiliating, that so 
much bad blood was shown in the squabble. 


But, then, on the whole, we may say that the open-shelf* 
system won the day. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


My Dear ZENODOTUS, 


My pleasure at receiving a letter from you was not nullified 
by its tone. You discover that I have become an ardent advocate 
of the Library Association Council ; that I applauded its new-found 
energy ; that I expected it to lead us immediately into valleys of 
righteousness. Really? And whom would you blame for such 
reticence from sharper criticism ? Did you not tell me in a private 
epistle months ago that you would now refrain from criticism 
because ‘‘ they had had enough, the work was done, they were 
awake, etcetera’? In my response did I not demur, saying— 
but never mind, I rejoice to find your trenchency has lost none of 
its edge. I am glad to hear from you. 


POSTPONED ! 

I see the Warwickshire Education Committee has made a 
public statement of its inability to secure a suitable librarian for 
the Carnegie Rural Libraries experiment in that county. Some- 
where about 40 candidates applied for the position, which was 
advertised at {160 per annum, six were interviewed, three of each 
sex, but none impressed the Committee sufficiently. The Com- 
mittee concluded that all the best probables were on active service, 
and so the scheme is postponed until “ after the war.’’ Here, it 
seems to me, we have an example of the thoroughly inefficient 
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manner in which library schemes are pursued by ill-advised local 
bodies. If the carrying out of the schemes depended upon the 
librarian, surely the failure to secure one was due, not to the 
paucity of material, but to the fact that the salary offered would 
not attract any librarian with the qualifications that the Warwick- 
shire Committee expect. {£200-£250 was the least that should 
have been offered, and even that would not attract a librarian 
with fine organizing ability. He could earn far more in Birming- 
ham making munitions. 
MYOPIA. 

Moreover, who but a councillor would dream of postponing a 
library scheme until “after the war’’? Are all the amenities 
of rural life to be referred to that indefinite period? Has the 
Minister of Education postponed fis scheme until after the War ? 
It is now that all larger library schemes are wanted, not at some 
remote period. Reconstruction of the conditions in villages should 
proceed at once. It is a great pity that such short-sightedness 
should prevail. 

FICTION AGAIN. 

Lately I have come across a librarian who will interest you 
for he pursues a policy. It is the elimination of all but classic 
fiction from his libraries. To be done somewhat in this way. 
His fiction stock book is to be kept separate from other stock books, 
and as novels wear out they are to be discarded finally, except in 
very rare instances. This seems a good enough theory, but has 
some disadvantages. What is classic fiction? Can it by any 
chance include any current fiction? There is the first difficulty, 
the practical one. The second difficulty is more subjective, but 
real enough. What is the purpose of a library? I have always 
argued that it is primarily to distribute literature. What is 
literature? Really the novel is literature of the predominat- 
ing sort to-day. What right then have we to exclude it? Can 
anyone argue reasonably that a novel by Arnold Bennett, Wells, 
or any of the half-a-dozen novelists whose names comes readily 
to mind, ought to be excluded while the reminiscences of some 
public man which because they are thought to be superior, while 
in truth they are probably most inferior, are included. I don’t 
agree with my friend. Well-selected representative modern 
fiction has as much right to be considered an essential part of the 
stock as representative books of science, theology, or history. 


—AND YET AGAIN. 

It is curious how continually the subject of fiction occupies 
the minds of librarians ; and, I dare say, in these hot summer days, 
a few of us have actually read novels. Which reminds me that 
not only have we had librarian-poets, as was demonstrated by 
various writers a year or two ago in THE LIBRARY WORLD ; we 
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have also had librarian novelists. I wish I could give a complete 
list of these. I suppose at the summit of the list would come 
Dr. Richard Garnett’s exquisite The Twilight of the Gods, which is 
real literature. Wasn’t Mr. W. E. Doubleday guilty of a novel 
once, on Dorothy Vernon, of Haddon Hall, published at Buxton, 
if I remember aright ? Then Mr. Curran, of Liverpool Libraries, 
wrote one some ten years ago, A Woman's Witchery ; and lately 
the clever librarian of Twickenham gave us a good specimen in 
The Marble Aphrodite. 1 dare say there are others, and to con- 
template such work always gives me pleasure, because it seems 
to me both appropriate and natural. What I want to see, however, 
is a novel about the library life, with some of its scenes pitched in 
a public library. I know Kipps admires, or wonders at, the indicator, 
and Niven in a recent novel gives a picture of Dundee Public 
Libraty which is not exactly flattering; but a novel, from the 
inside, might be made a very interesting one ; and it might illumi- 
nate the public as to the extent and demands of our life. Pearson’s 
The Secret Book was a delightful adventure towards such a novel 
for Ameiica, but was not a novel, but a series of lightly-touched 
sketches done exceedingly well. We could endure some such 
good work for England. Is there a library Pett-Ridge anywhere, 
think you ? 
MANCUNIANS. 

The most distressing thing I have read of late was the brief 
letter of Callimachus which accompanied yours in the last issue. 
Callimachus tells me that another issue of the Manchester City 
News has reached him, with similar abominable anonymities in it. 
One of the pestilent people complains that he is expected to adopt 
“the library hand-writing”’ in his library work, and considers 
this to be a reflection on his capacity. His letter shows that it is a 
deserved reflection. I am not so mild as Callimachus, and I 
would have this staff mutiny sternly suppressed, and anonymous 
appeals of officials to the public press should involve the probable 
penalty of instant dismissal on discovery. 


BLOW YE THE TRUMPET. 

We shall settle your opinion of the inertia or otherwise of the 
Library Association by the results of the Annual Meeting. By the 
way, Zenodotus, it is going to be the affair of the age ; never were 
there so many vitally important questions at issue ; never have we 
had a better opportunity ; and there are rumours that invitations 
to the greatest in the land have been sent forth, and are likely to 
be accepted. It is a little doubtful if all the current talk upon 
libraries and education, which will form, apparently, a large staple 
of the conference, is exactly wise in that connexion ; but, on the 
other hand, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has not yet dealt with libraries, 
although in his specch he seems to foreshadow a bill dealing with 
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them ; and if only he will attend our meeting—and I am told 
there is hope that he will—the case for the independence of libraries 
can be brought before him authoritatively before he commits 
himself to any measure which may alter the whole present effective- 
ness of libraries. What is also vitally important is that our case 
should be made strongly and be widely circulated. Where are the 
resolutions, or manifesto, or whatever is in prospect? Mid- 
August has not seen their appearance! I have a presentiment 
that they will be our charter and brief. If that is so they ought to 
be in the hands of every librarian, every member of library com- 
mittees, and be sent to every newspaper in the Kingdom at once. 
The prospect of new library legislation seems so real that no chance 
should be lost of creating public opinion upon the question forth- 
with. What will the Library Association do if and when it passes 
its resolutions ? That will be the test of all your criticisms and 
mine. 


I look forward to meeting you at Caxton Hall—we shall be 


wiser then. 
ERATOSTHENES. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’) 


A SAD QUESTION.* 


Ah, Maiden fair, with radiant hair, 

And eyes that make our hearts to burn, 
Explain this odour rich and rare 

That haunts the volumes you return.— 


Your father at his stressful task 

The evening fish and chips prepares ; 
But, maiden, was it kind, I ask, 

To read romance amidst his wares ? 


For now I cannot take the books 
But Yare and Grimsby nearer stand ; 
And visions rise of nets and hooks 
That rob the seas of Newfoundland ; 


And oil that maketh toothsome things 
To palates better-trained than mine ; 

Behold, each leaf the fragrance brings, 
‘Unlike yourself—not divine. 


ROBERT JOHNSON. 
(*Suggested by a question at a recent professional meeting: How should 


a borrower be dealt with who read while working in a fried fish shop, and 
returned books smelling of it to the Library ?] 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


A library which is said to fulfil a purpose “ which none of the 
public lending libraries can achieve,”’ is the Girls’ Shop Library 
at the Hand-in-Hand Restaurant, Little Portland Street, London. 
Its purpose is to provide shop and other working girls with higher 
literature than novelettes and penny stories. The girls change 
their books duiing the dinner hour, and they pay 2d. a week for 
the privilege of borrowing. The Queen has recently given a numbe1 
of books to the library. 

Writing to the Herts Advertiser in connexion with the Sé. 
Albans Public Library, Mr. T. L. Papillon states that the main 
reason why the movement for public libraries has been of late and 
slow growth in England as compared with the United States, is 
that Englishmen have, as a rule, despised and distrusted education, 
while Americans have believed in it and grudged no expenditure 
upon it. He concludes, “‘ Will not local benefactors, especially 
those who (we are told) are making money hand-over-hand out of 
the inflated war prices, place future generations of Albanians in 
their debt by helping to enrich the public library ? ”’ 

The new South-East Branch of the /slington Public Libraries, 
the building of which has lately been completed, is not to be opened 
until after the war, and meanwhile is being used for local registration 
work, and as the headquarters of the local Food Control Committee. 

On August rst Lord Parmoor opened the new Commercial 
Library at Liverpool, which is appropriately situated in the Exchange 
Buildings, in the heart of the business life of the city. The main 
room is 74 feet long by 40 feet wide, and has three entrances from 
various important thoroughfares. The features promised in 
recent discussions of such libraries are all provided, and books or 
papers in the central reference library can also be requisitioned by 
telephone. The library is to be a reference library, and in no cir- 
cumstances will books be lent out. Lord Parmoor said that he 
did not believe so much in a single general scheme of reconstruction 
of our commercial life as in every commercial society doing what it 
could to add to the stream of progress, and he regarded this library 
as a measure of reconstruction. It was useless to gather commercial 
information and statistics unless they were made accessible to 
commercial men. The library would offer what would be analagous 
to a post graduate course to the School of Commerce. A good 
illustration of the main room of this new branch of the public 
libraries appeared in the Liverpool Courier for July 31st. 
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Some of the “administ .tive libraries’? of London, “ of 
which the public knows little or nothing,’’ have been mentioned 
in the press recently. The War Office, which is the largest of these, 
contains over 80,000 volumes, but the Foreign Office follows it 
closely with 75,000 volumes. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


We regret to announce that Sec.-Lieut. H. P. N. Drxon of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers, who was lately principal assistant 
at the St. Bride Technical Library, is reported to have been 
missing since Sunday, 2nd September. He was last seen “ going 
over the top”’ leading a platoon on the Western Front. There is 
a faint hope that he may be a prisoner of war, which we trust will 
be realized, as Mr. Dixon is a man whose happy personality and 
promise have endeared him to a wide circle of library workers. 

Mr. W. Geo. CHAMBERS, Librarian of Plumstead, has resigned 
his position. He is serving in the Royal Engineers. 

Mr. E. Luke, senior assistant, Woolwich, has been appointed 
chief assistant with residence at Plumstead Libraries. Mr. Luke 
is on active service. 

Miss E. W. McIntyre, of the Glasgow Public Libraries, has 
been appointed temporary librarian at Plumstead. 


NOTES. 


The collection of local literature in the Gilstrap Free Public 
Library has recently been enriched by a generous donation from 
Dr. Ringrose, a member of the Library Committee, of old Newark 
literature. The donation includes over forty volumes and pamph- 
lets published and printed in Newark-on-Trent during the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, and is a very valuable addition to the collection. 
The cordial thanks of the Library Committee have been offered 
to Dr. Ringrose for his welcome gift. 

KETTERING.—The Committee of the Public Library and Alfred 
East Art Gallery has requested Miss Pierce to accept the office of 
Hon. Curator of the Art Gallery in the place of the late Mr. W. T. 
Wright. Miss Pierce has heretofore acted as Deputy Curator. 


REVIEWS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Ferret, Louis N. Elements of Bibliography. Demy 8vo., pp. 37. 
The University of Chicago Press (Cambridge University 
Press), 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author of this introduction to bibliographical knowledge has adopted 

a rather curious method of conveying his information. With his account of 

the various styles of bibliogiaphy, we can almost entirely agree, but he uses 
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several divisions which are really unnecessary. To the student who is 

going to use bibliographies it is rather confusing. The author differentiates 

between national bibliographies and trade bibliographies. He places 

Heinsius in one division and Lorenz in another, whereas these works are 

compiled on practically identical lines. In the list ot bibliographies of biblio- 

graphies he does not mention the important work ‘ Courtney’s Register of 

National Bibliography,’ which is the most complete work of this character. 

He refers to the general catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris as 

prepared on similar lines to that of the British Museum,whereas it is only a 

catalogue of books with authors’ names, whilst the catalogue of the British 

Museum includes anonymous books, periodical publications, publications 

of societies, and, in fact, is a genera] catalogue of the library, which the 

Paiis catalogue is not. 

An elementary work on peregs ae ed should treat the standard guides 
on the same lines as a complete handbook with less detail, and our point 
against the author is that he has not done this, but has given a chatty descri 
tion of some of the princi works in a rather unscientific manner. 
work is useful, but compiled with more care would have been of much greater 
value. 

KROEGER, ALICE BERTHA. Guide to the Study and Use of Reference - 
Books. Third Edition revised and enlarged by Isidore Gilbert 
Mudge. Quarto, pp. xiv., 236. Chicago: American Library 
Association. London: Grafton & Co., 1917. 12s. 6d. net. 
The new edition of this standard guide for librarians has been con- 

siderably improved and enlarged. Naturally the work is intended primarily 

for the American Public Libraries, but it is certainly of value for any librarian 
of any type of library. We are afraid that in one or two cases the English 
and European reference books generally are not quite so carefully and effec- 
tively dealt with as one could wish. For instance we note that Palmer’s Index 
to The Times is mentioned as beginning with 1828, whereas we believe that 
volumes have been issued back into the eighteenth century. In the list of 

French encyclopedias we do not see a reference to Bouillet’s Dictionnatre 

Universelle d’ Histoire et de Geographie. This work is no doubt the most 

handy one volume encyclopedia of its subjects. Turning to the art section, 

we must suggest that many reference books have been omitted, and the 
section appears weak. Hind’s well-known work, which includes complete 
references to all the famous engravets, does not appear, and the two British 

Museum catalogues of early wood-cuts and early engravings are certainly 

most valuable reference books, and should have been included. We note 

that Wurzbach’s Biographisches Lexicon is quoted as the authority on Austrian 
biography, but without any indication that it is limited to the period from 

1750 to the present time. Under incunabula Hain is quoted as containing 

seven thousand entries, whereas it contains over sixteen thousand. 

In spite of the small blemishes that we have pointed out, the work as a 
whole is exceedingly valuable, and should be in the hands of every, reference 
librarian. 

LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BROOKLYN PusBLic Liprary. Bulletin. Vol. 9, No. 4, July, 1917. 
Annotated, classified list of additions. The bulletin gives an excellent 
conspectus of current literature, the additions being most liberal in quantity 
and catholic in character. 
CotumBiA. Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library. Vol. 6, No. 4, 
July, 1917. 
Roughly classified author list, without bibliographical particulars— 
even dates of publication are not included—or annotations. 
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PITTSBURGH CARNEGIE LIBRARY. Monthly Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 7, 

July, 1917. 

Brief lists, including one of books of interest in connexion with the war, 
and one on the Russian Revolution ; a longer annotated list of ‘‘ Recent 
Technical Books on the War,”’ which is of great value ; extracts from an 
article in The Library Journal by T. W. Koch, describing the British methods 
of supplying books to the troops ; an article with a list of books on the study 
of Spanish ; the usual extensively annotated, classified list of additions, and 
various brief notes make up a good issue. 


Port EvizABETH. Bulletin. A Quarterly Record of New Books 
added, with occasional library notes. Vol. 5, No. 5. July, 
1917. 

Classified list of additions, with brief annotations. 

The Wilson Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. ii., June, 1917. Gratis. The H. W. 
Wilson Co., White Plains, N.Y. 

This is a good example of a special “‘ library trade * publication which is 
issued occasionally, and is not merely of an advertising character but contains 
articles of real use to librarians. The number before us is a special School 
Library Number, and the articles include “ The School Library and the 
Teacher,” by Ida M. Mendenhall, ‘‘ The School Library as a Laboratory,” 
“‘The Library Hour in the School,’ Library Lessons with Children.” 
““ What Normal School Libraries can do for the Schools,’ and “‘ The Lure of 
the School Library."’ There is also a author, title and subject list of the 
books published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 


University oF Cu1caGo. Hand Book of the Libraries of the Univer- 
sity. Ed. 3, abridged. 81 pp. 5} in. by 4:1n. 
A small interim handbook, conveying compactly and succinctly the infor- 
mation usually contained in such books, concerning officers, library addresses 
and hours, instructions to readers, classification, catalogues, rules and 


regulations, &c. 
Rules and Regulations of the University Libraries. 34 pp. 5} in. 
by 4 in. 
Uniform with the foregoing work. Gives in full the constitution of the 
libraries, which is given in extracts only in the Handbook. 


REPORTS. 


Luton (BorouGH) Pustic Liprary. Librarian’s Report, 1st April, 
1916, to 31st March, 1917. 

Librarian : Tuomas E. Maw.—-No financial statement. Stock : Lending, 
9,976; reference, 2,402. Issues: Lending, 102,838; reference, 15,916. 
Registered borrowers, 8,700. 

There is an increase of over 11,000 in the issues. Structural alterations 
will soon be necessary to increase the lending library accommodation, the 
department being “‘ only about one-sixth the size it ought to have been.” 
A reading circle for the blind has met with much appreciation. 594 books 
and 1,175 magazines have been sent to the Camps Library. It may be 
remembered that the Ladies’ Reading Room was converted into a general 
reading-room on account of the abuses it suffered in its original character. 
The change, Mr. Maw remarks, “‘ has had good results only. It has allowed 
men engaged in the staple trade of the town to see what might be called their 
trade journals, and it has broken down the barrier that seemed to prevent 
women having access to periodicals other than popular illustrated journals.’ 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


ABERDARE, Lord. Lectures and Addresses by the Right Hon. Henry 
Austin Bruce, First Lord Aberdare. Demy 8vo., pp. xii., 372. 
C. J. Thynne. 1917. 6s. net. 

These addresses, dealing with such varied subjects as Welsh education, 

graphy, music (with the technical details of which Lord Aberdare was 
well acquainted), the character of the English nation, and on Amusements as 
the means of continuing and extending the Education of the working classes, 
amongst others, have previously been privately printed, and are now issued 
for general circulation. They do not show a high level either of statesman- 
ship or philosophy, but are the utterances of a well-meaning man who tried 
to leave the world a little better than he found it. 

BaKER, ARTHUR E. A Shakespeare Dictionary. Part I. Julius 
Cesar. Imperial 8vo., pp. 32. Arthur E. Baker, Borough 
Librarian, Taunton. 1917. Is. gd. net. 

We welcome the first part of Mr. Baker’s ‘“‘ Shakespeare Dictionary,” 
which he is issuing in parts, each devoted to a separate play. It is prefixed 
by an introduction, giving the date of writing, the date of publication, the 
source of the plot, and the outline of the play. The dictionary itself indexes 
places, people and special points of interest in the play. 

Book-Auction Records. A Catalogue of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and American Book-Auctions. KARSLAKE, FRANK, 
Editor. Vol. 14. Part I.-III. Demy 8vo. Karslake & Co. 
The three parts before us of Book Auction Records contain nearly 

12,000 entries. They cover the period Oct. 1916—Jan. 1917. Each part 

has the titles arranged in one alphabet, which renders the work very easy to 

consult. We note that many libraries already subscribe to this most valuable 
work, and in fact we cannot see how any librarian can afford to be without it, 

PARKER, E. H. China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Frontis. 17 maps. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xxx., 419. John Murray. Second Edition, 
1917. Ios. 6d. net. 

We are glad to see this new edition of an important work on China. 
Professor Parker has brought each chapter up-to-date, and thus throws new 
and interesting light on the present position. The political history is carried 
up to February of the present year. 

Philips’ Record Atlas. Roy. 8vo., pp. 128 maps, 128 index. George 
Philip & Son., Ltd., 1917. 6s. net. 

An excellent atlas with a good index, clearly and well printed and issued 
at a most reasonable price. Ata time like the present world-crisis when maps 
are so essential to the study of the great changes which are daily taking place 
this is a most convenient volume for the library of the plain citizen. 
PULSFORD, EDWARD. Commerce and the Empire, 1914, and After. 

Demy 8vo., pp. x., 248. P.S. King & Son, Ltd., 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

The economic position of the British Empire after the war is a subject 
necessarily of the greatest importance, and there is no doubt that with this 
vast experience of the economic situation in Australia, Senator Pulsford’s 
book must be in the hands of everyone who wishes to understand the problem. 
He is a Free Trader, and is apparently opposed to Preference, consequently 
his views will not be popular, but they must not be ignored. In the economic 
chaos which must follow the conclusion of the present war we can only ho 
that reconstruction will be based on sound views and an understanding of the 
points of view of experts like the author. 
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SANJEAN, JOHN. How to become a Citizen. Cr. 8vo., pp. 80. 


The Author, Boston, Mass., 1917. 50 cents. 

This little handbook gives us a complete description of the formalities 
necessary to naturalisation in the United States of America. It also includes 
a reprint of the documents, the Declaration of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution which every citizen is supposed to have at his fingerends. The author 
oo instructor in the law of naturalisation, and consequently his booklet 

of value. 


SHEPPARD, T., M.Sc., F.G.S. William Smith: His Maps and 
Memoirs. (Proceedings of the Yorkshire Geological Society). 
Vol. xix., Part III., pages 75-253. 17 Plates. Illus. Demy 8vo 

pp. 178. The Society, 1917. 

his work deals with the history of William Smith and his work on the 
geology of this country. It is a complete monograph giving full bibliographi- 
cal details of the whole of his publications. Prefixed is an account of previous 
work on similar lines, and consequently the book gives a very good resumé of 
the bibliographical basis of English geology. The author is well known as 
the Curator of the Municipal Museum, Hull, and one of the most prominent 
writers on geological science. The illustrations form a valuable part of the 
work. We could wish, however, that it had been published as a separate 
book and not as part of the transactions of a Society. However well-known 
the Society may be, works issued in this way have a tendency to be overlooked 


StnctarR, May. A Defence of Idealism: Some Questions and 
Conclusions. Demy 8vo., pp. xxii., 396. Macmillan & Co., 


Ltd., 1917. 12s. net. 

We do not quite know what to expect from Miss May Sinclair’s wanderings 
through the difficult realms of speculative philosophy, yet even to the most 
abstruse problems and abstract theories she gives a pleasant intimate touch. 
It is as though she said, ‘‘ Come reason with me,” and then began to expound 
commonplaces in simple language suitable to the childlike mind, when, presto, 
of a sudden the words become polysyllabic and the thought complex and in- 
volved to the last degree. Miss Sinclair desires to be taken seriously, and we 
are convinced that no reader can take her otherwise, not even those who may 
agree that her apology for Idealistic Monism appears too late or much too 
early. For our own part the consideration of Idealism can never be out of 
place. Materialism has had a steady sway, realism has lately been found in 
terrible forms, and the natural swing of the pendulum brings us fortunately to 
a position where it is possible and even necessary to turn to the con- 
templation of the ideal and the beautiful. 

Vitalism, Pragmatism, and the New Mysticism are some of the meta- 
physical fields through which the author gently leads us, now disclosing some 
new truth, now reminding us of something we once knew, but had forgotten, 
and now propounding some startling theory which she does not even 
attempt to establish on account of its daring novelty. At all times she shows 
courtesy to the Inscrutable, and her work, because it is an honest tackling 
of many questions she cannot answer, should arouse supreme interest in the 
seeker after truth. 

We quote from her Conclusions one significant passage :—‘‘ The un- 
philosophic reader will perhaps see no reason why the idealist lamb should not 
lie down by the pluralist lion. But the reason is clear enough. The lamb 
does not do the smallest damage to the lion. He does not interfere with 
any of his adventures. It is the lion that will not consent to live and let 
live. The prestige of spirit is seriously endangered by the restrictions 
Realism has laid on it. But reality is not one whit the worse because Idealism 
chooses to regard Spirit as its source. It is no more a dance of bloodless 
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categories than it was before. Existence remains as full-blooded and gor- 
geously coloured, as variegated and multitudinous, as everlastingly exci 
mysterious, and surprising, whether you call it the manifestation of Spirit 
or a collection of ultimate realities." 

onto —_ question that concerns us is : Which theory is the more likely 
to true 


Scenes of Russian Court Life. Translated by HENRY HAVELOCK. 
Edited with an Introduction by the GRAND DuKE NICHOLAS. 
Frontis. Demy 8vo., pp. 331. Jarrolds, Ltd., 1917, 15s. net. 
These letters express the affection of a great monarch, Alexander I., 

for his sister. Couched in intimate terms, they reflect the lighter side of Court 

life and few signs appear of the dark clouds of Russian politics at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The struggles of Russia during the Napoleonic 
epoch are touched upon in a letter dated September 18th, 1812, from which we 
gather much information with reference to the Russian generals, to whom the 
disasters of Napoleon’s campaign were due. The Emperor was one of the 
most striking figures in the great coalition of 1814-15, and his visit to Londonin 
the earlier year was marked by scenes of great enthusiasm. We find many 
charming personal touches of character in these outspoken letters which 
depict the man in a new light and lay bare the curious mystical side of his 
character which yg after all is part of the Russian temperament 

The introduction by the Grand Duke Nicholas is of considerable interest 

and importance. 


Trial of Sir Roger Casement. Ed. by Georce H. Knott, M.A. 
(Edin.). roillus., demy 8vo., pp. xl., 304. Wm. Hodge & Co., 
1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

One of the most extraordinary episodes of the present war was the 
abortive revolution in Ireland, and one of its most peculiar incidents was the 
attempted landing of Sir Roger Casement with arms and help from Germany. 
The trial itself was one of a very small series of trials for high treason in time 
of war, and during its course many of the early statutes were discussed at 
considerable length. Therefore the trial is of great historical importance, 
much more so than the tiial of Dr. Lynch for his actions during the Boer 
war. The volume appears in the Series of Notable English Trials, and is a 
verbatim report with an introduction giving the history of the case. Many 
illustrations are included of the persons and documents concerned. Psycho- 
logists will be interested in the story of the change in Sir Roger Caserent’s 
attitude towards the British Government from that of a faithful servant of 
the Crown to a rebel of the most violent description. 


The Parliamentary History of Conscription in Great Britain : Being 
a Summary of the Parliamentary Debates, &c., with an Index 
and Text of the Military Service Acts, and a Preface by RICHARD 
C. LAMBERT, M.P. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi., 367. George Allen 


and Unwin, Ltd., 1917. 5s. net. 

The greatest change in the position of the English citizen, owing to the 
war, is no doubt his forced liability under the Military Service Act. Although 
in the past there was no doubt a statutory obligation to serve in the militia, 
this had fallen into disuse, and under the stress of a great European war it 
was necessary to consider the whole question from a new standpoint. The 
volume before us summarises the parliamentary debates, leading up to the 
adoption of the Act, including the many questions and answers on the subject 
from the outbreak of the war. From this work it will be possible to get a 
clear idea of the real basis of the opposition to conscription, and the views} 
which have no doubt been considerably misrepresented, of the opponents of 
compulsory service. The book is well produced, and has an excellent index. 
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TAGORE, SIR RABINDRANATH. My Reminiscences. 13 Illus. Extra 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xi., 272. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 


In these memory-pictures is revealed the connected history of the inner 
life, says the author, ‘‘ together with that of the varying literary forms in 
which his growing self found successive expression, up to the point at which 
both his soul and poetry attained maturity.’’ These are fascinating pages of 
boyhood in India, early education, the budding of the poetical vein, struggles 
with the English language, the first visit to England, and the ever-swelling, 
ever-developing joy of the true artist. Having escorted his readers to the 
door of the inner sanctuary, the author leaves them refreshed and delighted. 
TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. The German Terror in Belgium. Illus. 

and Maps. Paper Cover. Cr. 8vo., pp. 157. Hodder and 

Stoughton, 1917. Is. net. 

The treatment meted out to the population of the conquered territory 
during the first three months of the war is dealt with in this work and the 
evidence collected from a large number of official documents, books, pamph- 
lets, &c., throws new light on the horrors of Louvain, Liege, and Malines 
amongst other devastated cities. The illustrations and maps are good. 
Wonuam, ALBERTR. Spun Yarns of aNaval Officer. 11 Ulus. Demy 

8vo., pp. xii., 265. P.S. King & Son, Ltd., 1917. ros. 6d. net. 

These are good stories of life in the Navy and salvage work before the 
war. The style is very bluff and to the point. Here is one of the many of 
the yarns :— 

“In one place where our boats were, the Chinaman caught wild ducks by 
putting a big pumpkin calabash, with small peep-holes in it, over his head, 
reaching well down to his shoulders. Then, suiting his position to where wild 
ducks mostly resorted, he walked into the water until the lower edge of the 
calabash was level with it. There he stood, or sat, until a duck flew off and 
perched on what he thought was the floating calabash. Then the Chinaman 
put his hand up, grasped the bird, killed it, tied it to his waist, and waited for 
the next. An accomplice rouses the flight if the ducks are too near the shore 
for these tactics. I heard a yarn, that one of our boat’s crew passing down, 
brought his boat-hook with a thwack across the pumpkin, which he thought 
was floating away, with a view to getting it. He was most astonished when 
two hands appeared above water, lifted the pumpkin and disclosed the face 
of an infuriated Chinaman, backed with his ‘ Hai yah!’ To be bonneted is 
not nice, but to be hit on the pumpkin with a 10-foot ash boat-hook with a metal 
hook at the end means business."’ A breezy kind of book which well repays 


perusal. 
FICTION. 


CLIFFORD, Mrs. W. K. The House in Marylebone. Cr. 8vo., pp. 

280. Duckworth & Co., 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 

If it were not for the name on the title-page we should not look twice at 
this story, but Mrs. Clifford’s work has always commanded attention, and 
though we do not think the present book will add to her reputation, it is 
certain to interest young women readers. 

FARNOL, JEFFERY. The Definite Object. Cr. 8vo., pp. 374. 

Sampson Low. 1917. 6s. 

Geoffrey Ravenslee is a very modern young man indeed. Weary of all 
that wealth, health, youth and good looks can give him in up-to-date New 
York, he seeks pastures and activities new among the underworld of crooks 
and prize-fighters who dwell in Mulligan’s Tenement House in the particular 
quarter of New York known as Hell's Kitchen. Here blooms a perfect 
flower of a heroine in Hermione, with her wastrel half-brother, Spike, whose 
friends, Bud M’Ginnis, Spider, Heine, and Soapy resent the interference in 
their affairs of one so obviously belonging to another world as Ravenslee. 
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The resulting adventures are in Mr. Farnol’s best vein, and he manages to 
imbue a somewhat sordid setting with the most beautiful glamour of romance 
and sentiment. His characters too are well-drawn, including Mrs. Trapes, 
the landlady, and Brimberley, the butler. We like Mr. Farnol’s new vein, 
and are convinced that he will not only hold his large circle of admirers, but 
will win an ever-increasing number of new ones. 


Hew ett, WittiaM. The Plot-Maker. Cr. 8vo., pp. 305. Duck- 
worth & Co., 1917. 6s. 
Why should not the novelist have a model to work from ? This brilliant 
roblem confronted Coulthard Henderson, the lionised author of Little 
ring, who longed to make his characters conduct themselves in a manner 
true to real life. Regarding his idea as an inspiration, he did not let the 
grass grow under his feet, but engaged Arthur Batterby to enact his adven- 
tures for him. How the latter did so forms the theme of an original and 
amusing but not always very plausible novel. 


Hitt, Heapon. The Man from Egypt. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Ward, 
Lock & Co., Ltd., 1917. 5s. net. 


A double murder story in which an actor, his mother, sister and brothe: 
play lurid parts, the detective in the case being a man whw has won a reputa- 
tion in the Fgyptian police service, contrasted as usual with the rather dull 
person from Scotland Yard. Original twists and turns of the plot give the 
novel an air of distinction. 


Munpy, Tatsor. King of the Khyber Rifles. Cr. 8vo., 344 pp. 


Constable & Co., Ltd., 1917. 5s. net. 

A remarkable novel in which wit, daiing, adventure and mystery play 
large parts, and which can thoroughly be recommended for good entertain- 
ment. The author has apparently a shrewd insight into the secret service 
methods of India as well as into life among the Hillmen. Although reminis- 
cent of two authors whose names are household words, Mr. Talbot still writes 
with distinct originality which we trust to see put to as good use in many 
future novels from his pen. 


The Baked Bread. By the author of Boy of my Heart. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 294. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917. §s. net. 


The author secures a great deal of sympathy for her erring heroine, 
who early in the book suffers the remorse which is natural to one who has to 
bear alone the consequences of youthful folly. Incidentally there are many 
interesting sidelights on woman’s aims and hopes, though the greatest 
question of all, whether she shall be allowed to choose and mould her own 
life remains unanswered at the last. 


Wuite, Frep M. The Sentence of the Court. Cr. 8vo., pp. 316. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 1917. 5s. net. 

The sensational plot of this story by a writer who revels in sensation, 
deals with the doings of a bankrupt oculist who prostitutes his profession in 
order to get a poscible rival to the hand of the woman he loves out of the way. 
No sooner has he apparently achieved his object, than his miserly employer 
begs him to use all his professional skill to save his rival’s eyesight. Needless 
to say all comes right for the heroine at the last. 


Watson, E. L. Grant. The Mainland. Cr. 8vo., pp. 307, 16. 
Duckworth & Co., 1917. 6s. 


An Australian story dealing with the development of a youth of sixteen, 
who tired of his life of nature on an island persuades his parents to let him 
leave home and make his way on the Mainland. Women play a large part in 
influencing the a am growth of John Sherwin’s mind and body, a 
growth to which he looks forward with much eagerness. He loved lonely and 
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wild places rich in sea and sky. In these solitudes “ he could talk to himself 
as to a person whom he loved and wished to understand. Ah, wonderful 
air of the night enveloping everything, fertile with the promises of growth, 
covering and withholding thousands of desires and the seeds of desire. The 
womanliness of existence was about him in the night soft and full of mystery.” 
From which quotation it will be gathered that ‘“‘ The Mainland ” has a certain 
open-air charm. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING.—The Fortieth 
Annual Meeting of the Library Association will be held at the 
headquarters of the Association, Caxton Hall, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, October 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 

The provisional arrangements are as follows :— 

October 3rd.—10.30 a.m.—The Relation of Libraries to Education. Opener, 
L. Stanley Jast. 
2.30 p.m.—Library Work with Children, Opener, John 
Ballinger, M.A. 
October 4th.—10.30 a.m.—Commeicial Libraries. Openers, S. A. Pitt, 
Bailie Campbell, Alderman T. C. Abbott, J.P. 
2.30 p.m.—(a) Technical Libraries. Openers, E. Wyndham 
Hulme, B.A., Walter Powell. 
(6) Municipal Reference Libraries. Alderman H. Keatley 
Moore, B.A., B.Mus., J.P. 
October 5th,—10.30 a.m.—The Education and Training of Librarians. 
Opener, Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit, 
2.30 p.m.—Annual Business Meeting, 

Each of the Sessions will be devoted to the discussion of a 
resolution bearing upon the question at issue. At the morning 
session on October 3rd, the Minister for Reconstruction, the 
Rt. Hon. C. Addison, M.P., will be present and will speak ; and 
at the afternoon session on the same day, the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Bryce, P.C., will speak. Other speakers than those named will be 
announced later ; and it is hoped that several other prominent 
public men, including the Lord Mayors and Provosts of the leading 
cities of the United Kingdom will be present. 

On Wednesday evening the Third Annual Dinner of the 
Atheneum Index to Periodicals will be held at the Dean Hotel, 
Dean Street (corner of Oxford Street), at 6.30 for 7 o'clock. 
Subscribers, contributors and friends, are invited. Names should 
be sent to the Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., and 
before 26th September. Price of tickets (including wine) 3/6. 

There will be a gathering at the National Library for the 
Blind on Thursday, October 4th, from 5 p.m. to 7. p.m. Further 
information can be obtained of the Acting Honorary Secretary of 
the Library Association, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 

NORTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY AsSOCIATION.—The N.M.L.A. 
visited Loughborough on July 26th, when librarians and repre- 
sentatives from Leicestershire, Northants, Nottinghamshire and 
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Derbyshire attended. The members were welcomed at the Carnegie 
Public Library by Mr. Cooke, Chairman of the Library Committee, 
who contended that a public library was the best and cheapest asset 
in any town. Mr. Reginald W. Brown (President) presided at the 
conference, and returned thanks for the cordial welcome extended. 
Miss Kate E. Pierce (Kettering), in the course of a practical paper 
on “‘ The Education Policy of the Library Association, as affected 
by the suggestion contained in the Report of the Carnegie Trustees,” 
said that the Carnegie Trustees realize that it is the librarians who 
run the libraries, and that it is no use to have good libraries unless 
there is an efficient staff to administer them. Definite, systematic 
and practical training was essential. Training over a period of six 
months in schools was advocated, and the need for subsidization. 
Arguments that it was “ not worth while,” and that salaries were 
totally inadequate were general. Higher salaries may not produce 
efficiency, contended Miss Pierce, but efficiency might produce 
higher salaries. Miss Ethel King (Nottingham) contributed a 
practical paper on ‘‘ The Necessary Training of Assistants : Some 
of the difficulties to be surmounted.”’ Dealing with the demands of 
the present and future, and the financial prospects of assistants, 
Miss King questioned how the scheme of training, viewed from 
every aspect, could become practical, until all library assistants 
were recognized as an educational necessity, like teachers, and it was 
also a recognized fact that they would get a commencing wage of at 
least {90 or {100 per year, after, say, a two-year course of study. 
An interesting discussion followed. The President advocated 
several years’ experience in libraries, prior to assistants being 
allowed to sit forthe examinations. Mr. Woolston contended that so 
long as the penny rate existed, totally inadequate salaries would be 
inevitable. Messrs. Topping, Hooper (Long Eaton), Cox (Ilkeston), 
and Potter Briscoe also contributed to the discussion. It was 
agreed that the following resolution should be sent to the Library 
Association : ‘‘ That the N.M.L.A. urges that facilities should be 
afforded at the Annual Meeting of the L.A. for the open discussion 
of the question of the training of library assistants, as affected by 
the suggestion contained in the Report of the Carnegie Trustees.” 
Mr. Arthur Lever (Nottingham), gave an interesting paper on 
“Invention, Industry and Commercial Libraries,” dealing with 
the way Public Libraries could assist in supplying information 
towards the capture of German trade, and the matter of after-war 
trade generally. The members were entertained to tea by the 
Loughborough Public Library Committee, and afterwards inspected 
the Carnegie Public Library under the direction of Mr. F. W. 
Topping, the Librarian, in whose hands were the local arrangements 
for the Conference. Thanks were accorded to the Library Com- 
mittee and Mr. Topping. It was decided that the next Annual 
Meeting should be held at Derby in November. 


GRAFTON & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CINEMA STAR 

By CLIVE HOLLAND (Author of “ My atlas rn “ The 
Lovers of Mademoiselle,’’ etc.) 5s. net. 

A realistic and absorbing picture of life behind the scenes at a fashion- 
able London drapery store, where the heroine, Vera Vane, is a 
mannequin ere becoming a cinema actress and ultimately a famous 
cinema “star.” 

“ Breezy, wholesome, and sure to be popular.” —The Globe. 


LONDON IN WAR TIME 
By C. SHERIDAN JONES (Author of “The Unspeakable Prussian.’’) 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. In Coloured Paper Boards, 1s. net. 
The author reveals the strange underworld of romance and adventure 
brought about in the Metropolis by the War. 


LIFE ENJOYABLE 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN (Author of ‘‘ The Great Unmarried,” 
“The Religion of Kindness,” etc.) ... Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A practical treatise on the art of making the best of this world. 


8, Coptic W.C. 1. 


BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. IV. By F. W. T. LANGE. 7s. 6d. Net. 


“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications.” 
—Atheneum. 


“The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this war, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future his- 
torians of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental 
work an absolute necessity.” —The Norwood News. 


“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. THomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

“Tt will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.”"—W. C. BERwIck Sayers, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 


“ Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.” —B. KETTLE, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, E.C. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES [74 


BY 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 


aso JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c— SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. — 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.c. 3. 
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